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Strawberry blonde 
loves entertaining 


Donna Bullock 




By DAVID WREN 

Winning the female lead in the 
spring musical is another star in 
the entertainment crown of so¬ 
phomore Donna Bullock. 

Her performance in a lead role 
in last year’s “Bye, Bye Birdie’’ 
led to her selection as Marion 
Paroo in the March 31 through 
April 3 “Music Man,’’ according 
to choir director J.W. Johnson. 

The vivacious singer-actress 
has also been cast in the Las 
Mascaras Reader’s Theater pro¬ 
duction “Now What Is Love?’’ 

The former Texas Junior Miss 
just returned from Louisiana and 
Mississippi where she judged and 
performed at the Louisiana and 
Mississippi Junior Miss 
programs. 

Among songs Miss Bullock 
performed were “Don’t Rain On 
My Parade’’ and “Tomorrow.’’ 

With her extensive music 
background, Miss Bullock wants 
to pursue a career in the enter¬ 
tainment field. 

“To be a good performer one 
must be flexible, knowledgable in 
voice, dance and acting. A good 
example of this is Sandy Duncan. 


1 admire her greatly as an 
entertainer after seeing her in 
‘Peter Pan’ at theJJallas Summer 
Musicals this past summer,’’ 
Miss Bullock said. 

Being a diaphragamic brea¬ 
ther is also important to Miss 
Bullock after studying voice two 
year. “It is difficult to accomplish 
and I still don’t breath correctly at 
times unless I concentrate on my 
diaphragm during vocalizations,’’ 
she added. 

The 20-year old strawberry 
blonde from Athens says she is 
too busy^ for the usual hobbies. 
Besides Sans Souci Soroity, her 
only extt-a curricular activities are 
through Harmony and Under¬ 
standing 

“Being involved in Harmony 
and Understanding has been one 
of the most rewarding ex¬ 
periences I have had. Knowing 
Mr. Johnson and all the other 
members of the choir has been an 
experience that couldn’t have 
happened in any other college,’’ 
Miss Bullock salcL 

After she graduates in May, 
she plans to study performing 
arts at Southern Methodist Un¬ 
iversity, adding other per¬ 
formances along the way. 


Cost comparing 
reduces food bill 


'Audie Murphy: American Soldier' 

Civic group to give book to library 


A shopper can save almost $4 
on a $26 bill of groceries by 
patronizing stores with lower 
prices, according to a survey by a 
meal management class. 

The survey of 31 staple items in 
eight stores showed a price 
variation of $3.56, according to 
instructor Mrs. Blanche Gibson. 

The highest total on 31 pro¬ 
ducts was $25.92. Lowest total 
was $22.36. 

Three of the eight stores 
checked were small fast service 
stores that do not carry a full line 
of products. 

Students also checked some of 
the same chain stores in different 
locations around town and dis¬ 
covered a total of $1 difference. 

Staple items such as milk, 
eggs, cheese, ground beef and 
coffee were among products 
checked. 

Other items checked include 
corn oil margarine, steak, tuna, 
apples, lettuce, tomatoes, frozen 
orange juice, flour, and paper 
towels and napkins. 

In the survey, identical brands 
were compared. High quality 
brands weren’t compared with 
lower quality brands. 

Students “sometimes met with 
a little resentment on the part of 
clerks,” said Mrs. Gibson,“but 


the results of the survey are never 
made public.” 

“The meal management course 
covers everything that goes into 
putting a meal on the table,” 
according to Mrs. Gibson. 
“Shopping and comparing prices 
all figure in.” 

Other factors important in 
choosing a place to shop are 
attitudes of clerks, store’s clean¬ 
liness, parking, manager’s at¬ 
titude and variety of items the 
store carries. 

Mrs. Gibson added, “In past 
years there was a bigger price 
difference. One store has con¬ 
sistently been the least ex¬ 
pensive.” 

Areas in which prices have 
risen drastically over the years 
stand out. 

In 1973 and 1974, five pounds 
of sugar was priced at 64 cents. In 

1975 the price rose to $1.73 and in 

1976 the price was checked at 

$ 1 . 12 . 

This caused, in 1975, the price 
of every product that used sugar 
as an ingredient to increase. But 
so far in 1976 the lower sugar 
price has not been reflected in the 
cost of products using sugar. 

Looking at past surveys Mrs. 
Gibson noted that few items have 
gone down in price. 


An historical civic group will 
present an autographed copy of a 
biography to Vaughn Library 
March 9. 

The author. Dr. Harold B. 
Simpson, will speak after the 
presentation of his book, “Audie 
Murphy: American Soldier.” 

Mrs. Jenlyn Griffith, second 
vice president in charge of ed¬ 
ucation of the Mollie Moore 
Davis Chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, 
will present the book at the 2 p.m. 
ceremony in the audio visual 
lecture room of the library. 

The ceremony is open to the 
public, according to Head Lib¬ 
rarian Mrs.Evelyn McManus. 

The Sons and Daughters of the 
Confederacy donates a book to 
the library and awards a $120 
scholarship annually, Mrs. 
McManus said. 

History instructor Dr. Robert 
Glover is in charge of the cere- - 
mony. 

“Dr. Simpson is a widely 
published authority on Con¬ 
federate military history in 
Texas,” Dr. Glover says. “He is 
probably one of the most out¬ 
standing authorities on John Bell 
Hood’s Texas Brigade.” 

Dr. Simpson is a retired U.S. 
Air Force colonel. He became 
interested in confederate history 
while assigned as an air force 
officeriat John Connally Air Force 
Base in Waco. After retiring from 
the Air Force, he earned his Ph.d 
in history from Texas Christian 
. University. 

• Dr. Simpson directs the con¬ 
federate research center at Hill 
County Junior College. The cen¬ 
ter is a depository which he 
established for confederate col¬ 


lections. “This is an excellent opportunity 

Although Dr. Simpson’s bio- for anyone interested in history or 
graphy is of a decorated World the Civil War to meet Dr. 
War II hero. Dr. Glover says, Simpson.” 

English department encourages 
students to attend comic opera 


The English department, 
reaching more freshmen and 
sophomores than any subject on 
campus, is encouraging students 
to attend “The Barber of 
Seville.” 

This will be the first opera 
many will have the chance to see 
and everyone should take ad¬ 
vantage of this rare opportunity, 
English Chairman Mrs. Mary 
Waldrop said. “Education is not 
limited to the classroom and I 
hope students will make plans 
now to attend this event.” 

Even though students are not 
required to see the opera, Mrs. 
Waldrop recommends it as “an 
unforgetable experience. 

And it is painless education, 
Mrs. Waldrop contends. Because 

Most for the money 

A consumer price check is 
a spring project of the 
home economic depart¬ 
ment. Instructor Mrs. 
Blanche Gibson tabulates 
price list results of 31 
items from eight stores. 
Below Mrs. Gibson and 
sophomore Dorothy Cantu 
check final results. 

(staff photos by Mary 
Guthrie) 


“The Barber of Seville” is a 
comedy she believes it will be 
^ven more enjoyable than tragic 
drama. 

“Before saying ‘no’ to the idea 
of enjoying an opera at least give 
it a chance,” she added. 
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Opinions 

'Barber'will be 





ON 
THE 


Reds steal show 
HILL of Winter Olympics 


'shear'delight 

Tyler’s first opera presentation in recent years-- 
Rossini’s “The Barber of Seville’’--will be March 4 in 
Wise Auditorium. The college is sponsoring the Texas 
Opera Theater’s 8 p.m. performance to offer a rare 
cultural opportunity to TJC students and the community. 
The college has kept the admission low enough to make 
it accessible to all who want to see it. Advtuice tickets 
through 4:30 p.m. Thursday are $1 for students and $2 for 
adults. 

This light opera sung in English is as much fun as 
going to a movie and costs less. The plot is easily under¬ 
stood and entertaining--at times even hilarious. 

Many believe operas to be only for the elite, rich 
or highly educated. But TJC is making it available to 
everyone. 

Go see “The Barber of Seville’’ and be your own 
judge of operas. 


By STEVEN KNOWLES 

The “surprising United States 
team,” as newspaper wire stories 
have referred to it, brought home 
more than the average in medals 
from the Winter Olympics at 
Innsbruck, Austria. 

But the most surprising thing 
they did as well as third place 
against the professional, govern¬ 
ment subsidized athletes from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

The idea behind the Olympics 
is to provide nations with a 
chance to display their best 
amateur athletes for peaceful 
competition. In theory, govern¬ 
ments of each nation have 
nothing to do with selecting then- 
athletes. Neither are they sup¬ 
posed to train them or pay their 
way. 

In reality the Soviet Russian 
government maintains a special 
speed skating track near the 


Senate thrives on response 


When students complain there are 
not enough activities on campus they 
may discover the source of their dis¬ 
may is in the mirror. 

The Senate, representing the stu¬ 
dents, takes care of most extra- cur¬ 
ricular activities. Senate officers are 
trying. 

For instance. Student Senate Pres¬ 
ident Bobby Holmes often stated goal 
is closer relation between the Sen- 
ateand students. 

He “wants to hear from students.’’ 

Though he has no required office 
hours Holmes says he is usually in 
the Senate office of the Student 
Lounge from noon until 1p.m. Mondays, 
Wednesday and Fridays. He is in 


and out of his office after 9:40 a.m. 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Student Activities Director Mrs. 
Clare Heaton will take messages in 
the Student Activities office if stu¬ 
dents want to get in touch with any 
Senate officer. The officers will con¬ 
tact students ^ they leave their name 
and address or phone number. 

Senate Vice President Lea Pet- 
illo has handed out sheets to Senate 
members so that each organization 
can have a voice in Senate-sponsored 
free movies. 

The leaders are asking for support. 
For activities to increase on campus, 
students should help the offices and 
act as well as think. 







IT’S 
LIKE 
' THIS 

By CHAD BLASINGAME 


Reagan, Ford differ 
on foreign policy 


President Gerald Ford and 
Ronald Reagan are much alike 
but the differences could become 
major facotrs in the coming 
Republican primaries. 

Main differences come in their 
suggestions of ways of reaching 
the same goals. Both want de¬ 
centralization of government and 
a continuation of the power 
balance between world super 
powers. These policies are alike 
but the method differences are 
more important than most people 
believe. 

Reagan wants to cut federal 
taxes by 90 billion and leave many 
now federal programs to the 
states. This wouldn’t lower 
over-all taxes because the states 
would have to take up the slack. It 
would save having tax money 
change hands twice. That would 
make more of the tax money go 
toward the operation of functional 
government. 

Under this system, will the 
relative equality between states 
of the now federally distributed 
funds be continued? Some think 
now. 

Ford says to go ahead and 
collect the taxes federally and 
distribute this 90 billion among 
the states. This causes an extra 
handling but is more likely to be 


evenly distributed. 

The argument against this plan 
is that funding is the primary 
device the federal government 
has in making the states do what 
it wants. Development of state 
agencies to handle federal funds 
could increase this control by the 
federal government. 

In foreign policy Reagan says 
the United States must keep a 
clear edge of fiere power and 
stratigic weapons to insure peace. 
Says Reagan, “Attend SALT talks 
but publically examine all Rus¬ 
sian proposals carefully to be sure 
of not hurting the American 
position. 

On the other hand Ford has a 
history of giving more than he 
receives at such talks as is seen in 
the continued swing of the power 
balance to Russia in spite of the 
SALT agreements. 

Some say it isn’t necessary to 
build up the fire power to match 
Russia because Russia isn’t going 
to attack us anyway. But it is easy 
to see Russia is continously 
involved in the overthrow of one 
small nation after another. These 
largely become satalites with 
strong Russian influence. Who is 
to say where it will end? 

This is a double-edged sword. 
There is a chance the United 


States will be put in a ’ ’take it or 
leave it’’ situation if the balance 
swings too far to the Russians. 
But the United States can already 
destroy the civilized world several 
times. Once is too much. 

Henry Kissinger is an issue. 
Ford will keep him and Reagan 
won’t. People often say he got us 
out of Vietnam but the whole 
episode is a blight on the 
American record. 

Also Kissinger is a Jew. In his 
capacity as secretary of state he 
could help the Jewish cause in 
Israel. With growing tension in 
the Mid-East, will he be able to 
forget his heritage and religion 
and do what is best for the United 
States? 

Though it makes little dif¬ 
ference in America, being Jewish 
is a major cause for prejudice in 
the Mid-East. Simply being a Jew 
hampers his effectiveness in the 
Mid-East. Can the United States 
afford such a prejudice in this 
critical area? 

These are a few questions the 
voters of America will have to 
consider while deciding • the 
coming elections. Their im¬ 
portance shouldn’t be under-es¬ 
timated. 

Issues can’t be left to the 
“other guy.’’ They aifect the 
everyday lives of every American. 


Chinese border on which govern¬ 
ment paid athletes train. The 
government itself picks the best 
and sends them as representa¬ 
tives of the new “Soviet Man.’’ 

The oldest American com¬ 
petitors in their mid 20’s are 
pitted against Communist 
athletes in their late 20’s and 
early 30’s, often 10 years their 
senior and much more ex¬ 
perienced. 

It certainly is surprising the 
U.S. team came in third un the 
USSR and East Germany, though 
it did not come close to either of 
those countries in the number of 
medals won. 

The U.S. Olympic Committee 
probably has no intention of with¬ 
drawing from any or all the 


d,Pac//& 


Freshman says TM 
is false religion 

To the Editor: 

Reading in the TJC News on 
transcendental meditation 
brought concern to me for those 
who practice tliis type of religion. 

There are those who know full 
well what they are doing and 
there are others who are being 
deceived. The average person 
does not comprehend TM and 
therein lies TM’s greatest bene¬ 
fit-deception. 

Professor Walter Martin, out¬ 
standing authority on cults and 
occults, has helped to enlighten 
me on the subject of TM. 

Martin said the definition of 
transcendental is to go beyond, 
beyond us. Meditation, according 
to TM, is to concentrate upon a 
specific thing to the exclusion of 
other things. 

“TM is to go beyond conscious 
mind to the dimension where you 
reach out and actually touch the 
ultimate ground of all being. This 
is pure Hinduism. 

“Therefore, TM is nothing 
‘new.’ Maharishi Mahesh Yogi— 
founder, discoverer, Indian Phys¬ 
icist turned guru—is a Hindu. He 
has only rephrased, retranslated 
and vulgarized the Hindu reli¬ 
gion,’’ continues Martin. 

Hinduism has been practiced 
for centuries in the Eastern 
world. One country that has 
participated in this type of reli¬ 
gion is India and is being “bless¬ 
ed’’ by starvation, disintegration, 
financial burdens, and moral 
decay because of it. 

Our nation was founded upon 
the only true God and His Son, 
Jesus Christ. The creativity and 
productivity that has made our 
country so great is based upon 
this faith. 

The United States is now 
supporting countries who practice 
false religions or instructions, 

Ti^r lunior 

Tyler Junior College News, ( 
College, Tyler, Texas 75701, is | 
every Wednesday, except during t 


games, partly because Americans 
do so well. But the Canadian ice 
hockey team made a worthy 
gesture when it refused to play 
the Russian team of virtual pro¬ 
fessionals. 

By the rules of the international 
Olympics committee, a Czechoslo¬ 
vakian team physician was banned 
from the Olympics for giving 
illegal menication to team mem¬ 
bers. One of their teams had to 
give up a victory. 

But the worse rule breakers are 
walking away with record num¬ 
bers of gold, silver and bronze 
awards. Russia and her political 
satellites will continue to ignore 
the basic amateur rule until other 
nations force therh to conform or 
go home. 


/?lau£ok. 


such as TM. TM and other 
Oriental philosophies have 
brought about a passive state that 
neutralizes the ability to make 
agricultural and medical discov¬ 
eries and advances. 

The Christian definition to 
meditation is to concentrate upon 
the wofks of God as He has 
revealed them. 

To be corrected, chastened, 
guided, built up and absorbed by 
them so that the mind of God 
operates in us through the Holy 
Spirit and through the relation¬ 
ship with Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Savior, 

Philippians 2:5 in the Bible 
teaches us: “Let this mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus.’’ 

John 17:7-8 states that the 
mind and thoughts of Jesus were 
that of His Father. 

God gave us a mind as He 
created our body. We are to be 
held responsible for the intake of 
both mind and body. 

Let us not be taken in by the 
angel of light, Satan, and his 
demon cohorts from the powers of 
darkness. Christians are warned 
and told to find out from where a 
spirit comes. 

The author of deceit tried to set 
himself up as a self-proclaimed 
god and was cast out of heaven 
with his followers, one-third of 
the heavenly host—Isaiah 14:12- 
17. 

Deuteronomy 20:3 clearly 
states that there is to be no other 
gods before the one and true God. 
In verse 5 of the same chapter, 
the Lord God warns that He is a 
jealous God. 

Calling upon a god, gods and 
goddesses is an abomination to 
the Almighty God and the result 
is clearly made known in Revela¬ 
tions 21:8. The result being to 
burn in a lake of fire for eternity. 

I can’t imagine anyone wanting 
to commit himself to such an end. 

Patsy Godfrey 
Tyler 
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Thursday will be the last night of the late-night 
Teepee trial run. Playing cdrds are left, Jeanette 
Morris, Jean Sims, Joshlon Dewberry, LaVerne Wil¬ 
son and Jacquelyn Dewberry. Playing foosball are left, 
Scott Tucker, Dennis Lewis arid Kevin Garrison. 

(Staff photo by Karen Wagner) 


Senate proposes Teepee for next movie site 


Using the Teepee for Senate- 
sponsored movies met favorable 
response in a weekly Student 
Senate meeting although a pro¬ 
posed $1 admission was tabled 
and time' and place were not 
definite. 

In Senate discussion, senators 
favored the Teepee over Wagstaff 
Gymnasium and Wise Auditor¬ 
ium for the showing of its second 
movie night feature, “The Candi¬ 
date.” 

Other business included: 

-A proposal that the college set 

vice.';': ' • 

-Announcement of an all-col¬ 
lege dance March 19 sponsored by 
the Inter-Fraternal Council to kick 
off campus Greek Week. 

-A vote of acceptance of the 
Starving Artists club into the 
Senate. 

Director of Student Activities 
Mrs. Clare Heaton said the check 
service idea might work if the ad- 

Deadline to buy 
opera tickets 
now March 4 

Deadline for buying tickets to 
Thursday night’s performance of 
“The Barber of Seville” has been 
extended through Thursday, ac¬ 
cording to Administrative Vice 
President Edwin E. Fowler. 

Tickets are availabe from 8a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m.in Student Activities 
Director Mrs. Clare Heaton’s 
office. Tickets are $1 for students 
and $2 for adults as long as her 
office is open. Mrs. Heaton’s 
office is located between the 
Student Center and Teepee. 

Tickets will be on sale at the 
box office beginning at 6 p.m. at a 
slightly higher price. 

Tickets at the door will be $1.25 
for students and $2.50 for adults. 
Wise Auditorium seats 1,000. 





Bergfeld Center 


593-3611 


ministration could find an effi¬ 
cient way of keeping up with hot 
checks, but did not think it could. 

Senate President Buddy 
Holmes said he thinks the service 
would be “too expensive and time 
consuming” on the administra¬ 
tion’s part. He said the college 
has no sure way of guarding 
against abuse of the system. 


Seeking Senate acceptance, 
Starving Artists vice president 
Sally Hauk presented the club’s 
constitution and officers and talk¬ 
ed about the general purpose of 
the group. Other officers are 
president Nina Fuller and secre¬ 
tary and sponsor Erlene Malone. 

The Senate agreed to keep the 
Teepee open until 11 p.m. Mon¬ 


day and Wednesday nights, with 
Thursday night as an alternate 
time if not enough students come 
Wednesdays, according to 
Holmes. 

Other items include announce¬ 
ments of Religious Emphasis 
Week the third week of March 
and the Friday, March 5 deadline 
for Muscular Dystrophy Dance 
Marathon pledge sheets. 


EAT-A-BITE - 

Specializing In 
"EAST TEXAS” 
Fried Chicken 

1706 N. PALACE 

OWNER- 

TOM (LITTLE ONION) 

garner 


w a Iv-year-old college sop 
become a21'year'olo Arm] 


The Army offers college 
sophomores the opportunity to earn 



Course in the fall. Do exceptionally 
well, and you may be heading back 
to college with a two-year full 
tuition scholarship. 

For the next two years 
you’ll learn what it takes to be 
an Army officer. You’ll be 
challenged both mentally and 
physically. You’ll get the kind 
of management and leadership 
experience that will be an asset 
to you in any career, military 
or civilian. You’ll receive an 
extra $100 a month, up to 20 
months. And when you 
graduate, you’ll have earned 
your college degree along with 
the gold h^s of an Army officer. 

The Two-Year Army 
ROTC FVogram. If that’s the 
kind of challenge you’re looking 
for, you’re the kind of student we’r^ 
looking for. 


an officer’s commission in two years. 

It’s tough, but the people who 
can manage it are the people we 
want to manage the men, money and 
materials of the United States Army. 

You apply for the special 
Two-Year Army ROTC Program 
during your sophomore year. Then 
attend a six-week Basic Camp, 
with pay. Approximately $500. 

You’ll learn what it takes to 
be a soldier—to have your body 
toughened, your confidence 
developed. 

Do well andyou can qualify 
for the Army ROTC Advanced 


A representative from the Military Science 
Department at Stephen F. Austin State 
University will be in the TEEPEE from 9 a.m. 
to noon Mar. 4. Make plans to come by 
and talk about this program. 


ARMY ROTC. 
LEARN WHAT ITTAKESTO LEAD. 
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24-hour marathon 
may earn $1,200 


The Friday-Sat- 
urday dance marathon 
for muscular dystro¬ 
phy could hit the $1,200 
mark in the opinion of 
Gary Cororan, dis¬ 
trict director of the 
Muscular Dystrophy 
Association. 

Corcoran said all 
pledges for the 24 
hour “dance for those 
who can’t ’’ are tax 
deductible. 

He promised the 
Student Senate “lots of 
coverage’’ over radio 
and television and cited 
several other colleges’ 
marathons as ex¬ 
amples of what such 
a drive can achieve 
in monetary terms, 
in monetary terms. 

Stephen F. Austin 
University students 
made $8,000 and a 
small Syracuse, N.Y., 
community college 
raised $36,000 in re¬ 
deemed pledges, Cor¬ 
coran said. He sug¬ 
gested a basic 50 cents 
per hour for TJC’s 
marathon but added 
that “all pledges, great 
and small, are just as 


important.’’ 

Most Texas col¬ 
leges are planning 
dance marathons, ac¬ 
cording to Corcoran. 
He urged senators to 
“think big and keep 
in mind we are really 
helping kids stricken 
with muscular dystro¬ 
phy”. 

Mrs. Clare Heaton, 
Director of Student Ac¬ 
tivities, says any group 
may have a booth at 
the dance to make more 
money for MDA. Last 
year’s booths included 
a kissing booth, a jail 
and a “go fishing” 
booth. 

The marathon she¬ 
riff makes money for 
the MDA by putting 
people in jail and re¬ 
quiring a certain 
amount for others to 
pay to free them. 

Corcoran urged the 
Inter-Fraternity and 
Panhelienic councils to 
get behind the mar¬ 
athon. He showed a 
film on dance mar¬ 
athons nationwide to 
create student in¬ 
terest. 


Honor roll lists 89 straight A students 


Out of 1,034 honor students for 
the fall semester, 89 m^de 
straight A’s, 53 from Tyler and 
the remaining 36 from other 
areas. 

It takes a 2.0 grade average in 
four or more courses to make the 
honor roll. Administrative Vice 
President I.L. Friedman explain¬ 
ed. 

“Classification in the grading 
system promotes incentive in the 
student to achieve a constant 
standard in his academic work, 
Friedman said. 

A consistent grade standard 
also qualifies the student for 
financial academic aids if he asks 
for these. Need alone is not what 
is required for such aids because 
some are based on academic 
merits, Friedman said. 

The fall roll shows a “marked 
increase over other years in the 
number of honor students. This is 
due mainly to increased enroll¬ 
ment,” Friedman said. 

Those making all A’s from 
Tyler are: 

Marygwen S. Arnold, Stephen 
C.M. Balliet, Janice Carol Bar¬ 
ron, Paula A. Bessonett, Jeanne 
Lou Burt, Martin Wesley Cain, 
Sharon B. Colston, Theresa Ann 
Couch, Catherine E. Crim, Re¬ 
becca A. Davenport, Renee Du- 
err, Carol Ann Garrett, Ann 
Green, Dale Ann Griffin, Rox¬ 
anne Grimes, Dan C. Harris, 
Sally G. Hauk, James Ray Hen¬ 
derson. 

Marvin W. Hays, Karen Pa¬ 
trice Herbst, Nan Kathryn Hood, 
Margaret Anne Hunter, Con- 


Acoustics reduce noise level in Genecov 


Acoustical planning—dropped 
ceilings, insulation and air condi¬ 
tioning placement—makes Gene¬ 
cov Science and Arts Building 
almost whisper quiet. 

The science rooms in Genecov 
have dropped ceilings to cover 
beams and to improve the acous¬ 
tics, according to Executive Vice 
President Richard Barrett. He 
added that the lecture rooms and 
the hallways have wood paneling 
“which helps to solve the noise 
problem.” 

Small acoustical blocks were 
imbedded in the ceiling along the 
concrete beams in the band hall in 
the basement. Carpet also cuts 
down sound vibration, Barrett 
said. 

Air conditioners in Genecov are 
in areas which do not interfere 


with classes. “The halls of Potter 
Hall are noisy because of the 
vibrations caused by the chillers 
in the basement,” Barrett says. 

With the experience of Potter 
behind, the chillers in Genecov 
were placed in equipment rooms 
on the north side of the building 
“away from most classes,” Bar¬ 
rett said. The air handlers are on 
top. 

Dr. C.P. Boner, a professor 
emeritus in architecture at the 
University of Texas and a private 
consultant for acoustics, helped 
with acoustics in Genecov, says 
Barrett. 

Dr. Boner earlier planned 
acoustics in Wise Auditorium and 
the speaker system in Wagstaff 
Gymnasium and is considered by 
Barrett “the best acoustics expert 


MARCH SAVINGS 


SWEATERS 89- 

JACKETS LAUNDEftEO 55-= 


STUDENTS MUST HAVE COUFH)N 


A)llecre Tleaners 


SHIRT & FAMILY LAUNDRY 


r 

^AT ANY LjOCATION ALL OVER TOWN 


in the Southwest.” 

Advantages to the new acous¬ 
tics include the fact that instruct¬ 
ors do not have to speak loudly in 
the larger classrooms. And the 
design of the lecture areas cuts 
down on disturbance from stu¬ 
dents in the hallways. 

Two classrooms have a staged 
seating arrangement allowing the 
instructor to view the students 
and get an idea if he is “coming 
through.” 

Students can also see the in¬ 
structor better making it easier to 
listen and take good notes. “Stu¬ 
dents stay awake if they know the 
instructor has an eye on them,” 
says Barrett. 

Carpet, considered for most of 
Genecov, was ruled out because it 
is impractical as far as mainten¬ 
ance goes, according to Barrett. 
“Carpet in schools has about a 
three or four-year maximum life 
and must be cleaned often,” 
Barrett said. 

Carpet in one corridor of Jen¬ 
kins Hall is a “maintenance 
headache,” Barrett said. 

The only real problem with the 
acoustics in Genecov is the geol¬ 
ogy laboratory, he said. The con¬ 
crete beams aren’t covered and 
the regular class windows are a 
poor acoustical material. 

Since labs are not often used 
for lectures, Barrett said he 
thought good acoustics were not 
essential for the geology lab. But 
use of the lab has shown film¬ 
strips and instructions are diffi¬ 
cult to hear. 

Barrett and geology instructor 
John Burkett are “working on the 
problem.” Barrett says he hopes 
to eventually have the ceiling 
dropped and install drapes over 
the windows. 

Barrett added that the faculty 
can reduce the noise level in 
Genecov by closing the doors of 
the classrooms during lectures. 


stance Irby, Gregory P. Johnson, 
Mary Lucille Keeble, Gina Lynn 
Landers, Thomas Tucker Landon, 
Mark J. Larson, Thomas W. 
Lyles, Linda Sue Mask, Patricia 
McDonough, James Hewitt Mc¬ 
Kay, Theresa Mikule, Jim C. 
Morrison, Mark Wade Perkins, 
Robert J. Robinson. 

Michael Allen Ruark, Janet 
Lucille Ruby, Errett Sandlin, 
Mary Sue Sherwood, S. Jane 
Shuttlesworth, Gary David Smith, 
Sharon Sue Smith, Harry Steel¬ 
man, Donna Kay Steph, There'sa 
A. Stephenson, Cynthia Marie 
Stover, Peggy Alice Thigpen, 
John Wesley Tunnell, Mary Ann 
Walker, James A. Wilson, Linda 
Kay Winter and Donald Arthur 
Zeiger. 


Those who made all A’s from 
Van are Sheryl Anne Day, Maur¬ 
ice Lynn Huff and Stephen Ralph 
Smith. 

“A” students from Grand Saline 
are Marty Lynn Hollis, Bernie G. 
McNorton, Billy Jack Reid and 
Catrennia A. Ritchie. 

Students, from Winona who 
made all A’s are Sara J. Boult- 
inghouse, Ralph Lawrence Davis, 
James C. Johnson and Joseph G. 
Stone. 

Gary Wayne Camp from Lin- 
dale made straight A’s. 

From Whitehouse Jeffrey T. 
Cooney made all A’s. 

Students from Troup making all 
A’s are Jan Ardath Knight, Vicke 
Joe Langston and Donna Gail 
Shaw. 










Beat goes on 

Small acoustical blocks imbedded in the ceiling of 
the Apache band hall in the basement of Genecov 
Science and Arts Building are one example of acoust¬ 
ical planning. Science rooms in Genecov have drop¬ 
ped ceilings to cover beams and the lecture rooms 
and hallways have wood paneling to make listening 
_ (Staff photo by Steve Moffett) 


THREE CHILI CHEESE DOGS, 



Our special chili recipe and a 
slice of American cheese. A 
rhouth watering combination. 


1325 E. 5th •TYLER 


OFFER EXPIRES 
MARCH 9, 1976 


Wle^erschnit^ 

Just thinkin About thoso hot doqs makes you hunqry. 
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revive skateboard craze 


Paris faces Apache nine 
Saturday here in opener 


By Mark Goodson 


The skateboard—a mini-surf¬ 
board on wheels—is back. 

While fads such as Super Balls, 
Slinkies, Hula-Hoops and Fris- 
bees have come and gone, the 
skateboard is enjoying a revival. 

Through improvements of 
equipment and the imagination of 
owners skateboards are better the 
second time around. 

Though the fad has not hit 
Tyler in the proportions it has in 
Southern California, Texas 'and 
Hawaii, it wouldn’t be surprising 
to see children and adults skate¬ 
boarding through Tyler parking 
lots. 

TJC student Rick Higgenboth- 
am says, “I enjoy skateboarding 
as a pastime.” He added, ‘‘It is a 
sport that grows on you. The 
more you learn how to do on a 
skateboard the more you want to 
do.” 

The first outburst of the skate¬ 
board fever began in 1965 when 
50 million skateboards were sold. 
This overnight fad soon faded out 
in January 1966, due to an 
excessive amount of injuries. 

Skateboards are making a sec¬ 
ond attempt to become one of 
America’s fastest growing sports. 


‘‘There may be as many as two 
million skateboards already roll¬ 
ing around Southern California 
alone and 2,000 to 5,000 more 
being turned out each day,” says 
James O’Mahoney, publisher of 
Skateboard magazine. 

Responsible for the rebirth of 
the skateboard is Frank Nas- 
worthy, a suspended freshman 
engineering student from Vir¬ 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. His 
suspension came after a political 
demonstration in 1970. 

After his dismissal he spent 
much of his time around a small 
plastics company in Purcellville, 
Va. The company, Creative Ure¬ 
thane lOnc., produced a clear, 
amber-colored, cast-molded poly¬ 
urethane rollerskate wheel for use 
on rental skates. 

Nasworthy came up with the 
idea this polyurethane wheel with 
its excellent traction could im¬ 
prove the mobility of a skate¬ 
board. 

With his idea of the polyure¬ 
thane wheel on a skateboard he 
has opened new paths into the 
sport for all ages. 

Skateboarders range from 
youngsters to any adult with the 


courage to mount the board. 

In California and the East Coast 
most riders are from junior high 
to high school age. With many of 
them too young to drive, they lean 
toward city buses and skate¬ 
boards for their transportation. 


The imagination and different 
rate of speed the surfer can 
muster determines what he can 
do on the board. Some stunts can 
be mastered both by professional 
skateboarders and courageous 
new skateboarders. 


A few of the stunts are Nose 
Wheelies, 360 degree spin and 
two-foot sit position nose wheelie. 
A nose wheelie is riding the nose 
of the board balanced on two front 
wheels. The 360-degree spin is 
simply making a 360 degree turn 
of the surfboard. A two-fit sit 
position nose wheelie is placing 
both feet on the front of the board 
and riding in a kneeling position 
on the two front wheels. 


The conference opener for the 
Apache baseball team is March 6 
with Paris Junior College in the 
Tribe’s first home game. The 
Paris encounter will mark the first 
in a series of four double-headers 
with each of the conference oppo¬ 
nents. 

Other teams that make up the 
Texas Eastern Conference in 
baseball are Panola Junior Col¬ 
lege and Angelina Junior College. 

Members of the Apache team 
holding down starting positions 
are first baseman Chris McNeill, 
second baseman Gil Porter, short¬ 
stop Scott Malcolm, third base- 
man Bobby Reeves and catcher 
Dennis Lewis. Reeves was chosen 
by head coach Frank Martin as 
captain of the team. 

Starting in the outfield for the 
Apaches are Marlin Richard, 
Kurt Kunzman and Kevin New- 


With this innovation, skate¬ 
boards may satisfy man’s desire 
for recreational entertainment un¬ 
til the next phenomenon takes its 
place. 


Apache Ladies end successful season in second place 


By DAN WATSON 


^ po ther” basketball team— 

the Ap^acfie Ladies—ended their 
season in second place in Region 
XIV. 

Herb Richardson’s ignited crew 
lost the region championship 
game to the Panola Fillies 71-58 
in Athens. 

In the championship game 
all-tourney guard Bobby Bruton 
dropped in 16 points while Hazel 
Gibson also contributed 16. 

Bruton, the only all-tourney 
selection for the Ladies, was also 
leading scoring in the tournament 
with a total of 55 points. 

The Ladies got to the finals by 
downing Wharton 70-60. Evelyn 
Jo Troell received high points for 
the Wharton game scoring 26 
points with Miss Bruton tossing 
in 10. 

After the loss to Panola Rich¬ 
ardson said he was ‘‘definitely 
satisfied with the season, espec¬ 
ially since this was really our first 
year of competition.” 


Although the women’s team 
organized last year, this was the 
first year for TJC to field a team 
of scholarship players. 

Miss Troell echoed Richardson: 
‘‘We were disappointed by the 
loss but we are satisfied with the 
season on the Whole.” 

For the season Miss Bruton led 
the Ladies in scoring with 16 
points a game in leading them to 
20 victories in their first season. 

Richardson belives the team’s 
strongest points were their hustle 
and desire. He added they were 
‘‘very well-rounded, playing good 
defense and shooting well.” 

Richardson said the only draw¬ 
back was that ‘‘we lacked the 
height to rebound real well. We 
did, however, rebound well for 


year can play enough to get some 
experience ‘‘so the teams will 
become more balanced between 
classes.” This season only one 
sophomore played. 

‘‘We should be better next year 
since we’ll have one year’s ex¬ 
perience. Where we faced sopho¬ 
mores, we played freshmen. Next 
season we will be a sophomore 
club.” 


ment in Overland Park, Kan., in 
mid-March. 


our size 


y 


On recruiting for next year 
Miss Troell expects Richardson to 
‘‘go height so we can rebound 
better next season.” 

Richardson hopes to bring in 
three recruits this spring with 
height a prime objective. 

He thinks new recruits next 


Miss Troell looks for better 
things next" season also because 
Panola graduates four of five 
starters. 

Kathleen ‘‘Baby” Moore said, 
‘‘We"can win it next year. No 
doubt about it!” 

Richardson’s off-season pro¬ 
gram will ‘‘give the girls a well 
deserved rest,” he said. After the 
lay-off, he said they will hold two 
weeks of drills. 


Ladies in waiting 
Top right : A Henderson 
County defender takes a 
spill as Apache Lady 
guard Bobby Bruton puts 
the ball up. Bottom right: 
Forward Evei5m Troell 
is sandwiched by two 
HCJC ferns as she pre¬ 
pares to shoot. Left, A- 
pache Ladies wait for pep 
rally before Henderson 
County game. The Ladies 
took Henderson 7 0 to 60 
and won a berth in the con - 
ference tourney in Athens. 
(Staff photo by Vince Wyatt) 


The work will consist of re¬ 
bounding drills and defensive 
drills during the two weeks. 

There is still a slim possibility 
the Ladies could receive an 
invitation to the national tourna- 


games against four-year colleges. 
The first loss was a 7-3 loss at the 
hands of Jarvis College in Hawk¬ 
ins. They also fell short in both 
games of a doubleheader against 
LeTourneau College. The score of 
the first game was 2-1 and the 
nightcap was 6-2. 

Rounding out the preseason 
games, they met East Texas 
Baptist College in a Feb. 21 
doubleheader in Marshall , but 
the games were cancelled. 

According to outfielder Kevin 
Newsome the goal of the ’76 
baseball team is to win the 
conference. He added, ‘‘The 
things we have going for us are ; 
our pitching, fielding and 
speed.” 


some. 

Pitchers that form the starting 
rotation are Buddy Cleveland, 
Mitchell Denson, Robert Bush 
and Reeves. Pitching in scrim¬ 
mage games either as starters or 
in relief roles have been Cleve¬ 
land, Denson, Bush, Joel Felder 
and Marcus Crow. 

In a non-conference double 
header Feb. 28 the Tribe played 
San Jacinto Junior College. The 
scores were 7-0 and 10-0. 

So far this season the Apaches 
have dropped three scrimmage 
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Volleyball to kick off 
men's intramural season 


Four sports—volleyball, soft- 
ball, table tennis and badmin¬ 
ton—are on the spring agenda in 
men’s intramurals. 

The men’s volleyball tourna¬ 
ment at 3:15 today matches 13 
teams in the one-day event. 

Games are on a best two-out-of- 
three elimination basis. Pairings 
for the match-ups have fraternity 
teams matched against other fra¬ 
ternity teams and independents 
against independents. The only 
exception is the Pi Kappa Alpha 
and Baptist Student Union 
games. 

Deadlines 
for tourneys 
due in March 

Three deadlines for women’s 
intramural tournaments in bad¬ 
minton and table tennis are in 
March. 

March 9 is the deadline for 
entering teams in singles in both 
events. Doubles must be signed 
up by March 15. March 23 is the 
deadline for mixed doubles. 

Singles in badminton and table 
tennis will be March 11. All 
tournaments will start at 7 p.m. 
in Gentry Gymnasium. 

Doubles will be March 17 while 
mixed doubles are March 25. 

Both tournaments in each divi¬ 
sion will be played the same 
evening in Gentry Gym. 

Women’s intramural director 
Mrs. Marjorie Coulter announced 
that women’s softball begins 
March 16 with games at 4:15 p.m. 
and 5:15 p.m. Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. All games on Mon¬ 
days and Wednesdays will be at 
5:15 p.m. 

In other women’s intramurals, 
Wesley Foundation took the lead 
in women’s basketball by down¬ 
ing Phi Beta Epsilon. 

Wesly leads by one-half game 
over the PBEs with a 3-0 record. 
The PBEs are 4-1. 


The first match-up ^n the 
bracket play-off is Alpha Tau 
Omega and Sigma Phi Epsilon. 
Other teams in their respective 
playing order for the tournament 
are Alpha Tau Alpha, Delta 
Upsilon No. 1, Pikes, BSU, Wes¬ 
ley Foundation, Superstars, 
Yangs, Grand Saline, Jams, Pan¬ 
ama Reds and DU No. 2. 

A trophy will go to the winning 
team. Winner of the play-off 
tournament will also receive 10 
points toward their combined 
total for the All-Sports Trophy. 

“All teams are fielding only 
one team of six playSrs with no 
limitation on the number of alter¬ 
nates for a team,’’ says men’s 
intramurals director Thurman 
Randle. 

Men’s softball has a 63-game 
“round-robin’’ schedule plus one 
championship game. The “round- 
robin’’ schedule consists of 11 
teams playing everybody twice. 

“Round-robin scheduling with 
more games allows everybody a 
better chance at the champion¬ 
ship,’’ Randle said. “For in¬ 
stance, in the past if a team had 
an off day and lost one game they 
were virtually out of contention 
for the championship.’’ 

In softball, ATO meets Panama 
Reds at 3:15 p.m. March 8 in the 
first men’s, game. Wesley is 
matched against the Yangs at 
4:15 p.m. in the second game. 

Two divisions for softball are 
independent and fraternity. Inde¬ 
pendent teams are Wesley, 
Yangs, BSU, Jams and Super- 
stars. The fraternity division in¬ 
cludes Panama Reds, ATO, ATA, 
DU, Pikes and Sig Eps. 

Games will be at 3:15 p.m. and 
4:15 p.m. on Mondays through 
Thursdays. The season will run 
through the April 28 champion¬ 
ship game. 

A trophy and points will also be 
awarded in softball. 

In the two Individual sports, 
singles for both table tennis and 
badminton will be March 11* Both 
are open to women also. 


GILBERT’S 
EL CHARRO 

Restaurants 

Serving Tyler since 1943 

NOW OFFER YOU SPECIALS 
FOUR DAYS A WEEK 

EVERY MONDAY, TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY: 

Two Enchiladas 
Chili Con Came 
Fried Beans, Fried Rice 
Steamed or Toasted Tortillas on request 
$1.40 

EVERY THURSDAY 
THE COMBINATION PUITE 

One Enchilada 

One Cheese Taco covered with Chili con Queso dip 
Chili Con Came, One Meat Taco 
And Green Salad 
$1.60 

2623 E. Fifth Old Kilgore Hwy 

592-9223 592-9084 

Sun.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-lO p.m. Sun.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-ll p.m. 
Fri.-Sat. 11 a.m.-midnight Fri.-Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m. 



Dance recital 
will interpret 
transportation 

A March 6 dance recital will 
interpret through dance the his¬ 
tory of transportation. 

The “Fleet to Flight’’ program 
sponsored by instructor Mrs. 
Audrey Woods will be at 7:30 
p.m. in Wis e Aud itorium. ^ ^ ^ 

Second semester Is^lfiomofe 
students will illustrate different 
methods , of transportation used 
from past to present. 

“This is my fourth annual 
dance program and I have seen 
more enthusiasm from this year’s 
performing class than any other 
class in the past,’’ says Mrs. 
Woods. 

In keeping with the bicenten¬ 
nial 16 performers will illustrate 
with body movement different 
means of transportation during 
the past 22 years. 

“Modern dance is basically 
creative movement expressing 
both feelings and thoughts,’’ says 
Mrs. Woods. 

The dancers, wearing costumes 
they made themselves, will trace 
the development of transportation 
through walking, horse, wagon, 
train, boat, balloon flight, early 
car, airplane and rocket. 

Tickets at $1 for adults and 75 
cents for students are available 
from any modern dance student. 
Tickets at the door will be $1.25. 

The show will take about one 
and one-half hours and includes 
10 selections such as “People 
Gotta Move,’’ “On the Trail,’’ 
“Up, Up and Away,’’ and “Rock¬ 
et Man.” 

Lynn Lawler will dance to 
“Summertime’’ by the Mystic 
Blues and Julie Speight will 
dance to “Vehicle.’’ Ken Camp¬ 
bell will dance to “On the Trail.’’ 
A cancan will be done to the tune 
of “Showboat.” 



orma^ifVK. 

325 S. Beckham 
PHONE 

593-7941 




Progress in motion 

Modern dance interprets time and progress. The 
intermediate class number rehearse scenes from their 
March 6 show “From Feet to Flight.’’ Top, on floor 
is Kenneth Campbell. First row, left, are Linda 
Tunnell, Linda Harrell, Nicki Franze and Debbie 
Gordon. Second row from left are Nita Bonilla, 
Julie Speight, Linda Henniger, Ronda Chenaut and 
Lynn Lawler. Back row from left are Mario Tamayo 
and Patti Been. Transportation is the theme of the 
perforhiance in Wise Audirorium. 

(Staff photo by Chad Blasingame) 


FOR THE YOUNG MAN 

SAVE 

40% to 70% 

Blue jeans • Sportswear 
> Leisurewear • Shoes 

And a hundred other items 
All at discount prices 

MEN’S 

DISCOUNT SHOP 

1109 E. Fifth 




























